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The General Characteristics
of Virus Diseases

The general characteristics of virus diseases closely resemble
those produced by bacteria, but may differ significantly in some
respects. The viruses may be more host-specific and in some in-
stances more tissue-specific than most pathogenic bacteria. Gen-
eralized infection by a virus may occur and lesions may be produced
throughout the blood-vascular system, as is seen in hog cholera.
Certain viruses may be found in the blood during early stages of
infection without producing visible lesions of the blood-vascular
system. Such a condition is referred to as a viremia; however, when
there are lesions of the blood-vascular system, the term, septicemia
is often used. Many virus diseases are characterized by generalized
infection.
Viruses, such as those of the pox group, have a predilection
for epithelial tissue of the skin, while there are others which infect
only the central nervous system producing encephalitis. Still other
groups of viruses attack certain tissues causing the cell to pro-
liferate and form tumors. The tendency to invade the surface
epithelium or to stimulate tumor formation seldom occurs among
bacteria.
The exudate resulting from virus invasion is ordinarily of a
different character than that seen accompanying bacterial infection.
In many instances there is little or no exudate. There is often in-
filtration of lymphocytes and mononuclear cells into the area of
virus infection. Wound infection by a virus is almost never en-
countered, whereas a large number of bacterial species are capable
of producing this condition.
A characteristic of certain virus infections is the production of
inclusion bodies. Some* of these are cytoplasmic while others are
intranuclear bodies. The Negri body of rabies is so distinctive that
it is used in the diagnosis of the infection. Whether these cell in-
clusions are aggregates of viruses or are merely a reaction product
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